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THE FARM ADOPTION SCHEME* 


JOHN FRASER HART 


Indiana University 


In 1800 nineteen of every twenty Americans lived in rural 
territory. By 1900 the ratio had dropped to six of every ten, and by 
1950 to only two in five. Furthermore, in 1950 less than one of 
every five Americans lived on a farm. This poses a real problem 
for the geography teacher, who recognizes that the boy or girl from 
a farm home commonly has a better ‘‘feel for country’? than the 
city-bred student. 

The problem is rather more critical in Britain, where less than 
one person in fifteen is a countryman. The townsman’s lack of 
understanding of rural matters has often relegated British agri- 
culture to Cinderella status in matters political and economic. The 
National Farmers Union has long been conscious of this problem, 
and is constantly trying to bridge the gap between town and coun- 
try. In recent years, however, the Union has tended to become more 
a political pressure group and less a source of agricultural eduea- 
tion and information. A new organization was required. 

In 1947 a group interested in the British countryside founded 
the Association of Agriculture. This nonpartisan, nonpolitical, or- 
ganization seeks to educate the townsman about the country and 
to improve urban understanding and appreciation of the role 
agriculture plays, in building and maintaining national prosperity. 
One of the Association’s major activities, the Farm Adoption 
Scheme, is of considerable interest and value to the teacher of 
geography anywhere. 

*The author wishes to express his very great appreciation to Miss Joan Bostock 
of the Association of Agriculture, both for providing much of the information contained 


herein and for giving permission to use the data contained in the Association’s farm 
folders. 
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THe ScHEME 

The Farm Adoption Scheme has been strongly influenced by the 
‘*ship adoption’? which has been so successful in many British 
schools. A class will ‘tadopt’’ a ship, trace its movements from 
port to port, learn what cargo it carries, and thus achieve a better 
comprehension of Britain’s maritime trade. The use of a concrete 
example provides a useful pedagogic device for illustrating gen- 
eral principles, and in addition, is quite effective in arousing stu- 
dent interest. 

An interest in similar ‘‘farm adoption,’’ which has long existed 
in Britain, became greatly increased after the Second World War. 
Widespread arrangements were made for contacts between the 
National Farmer’s Union, educational authorities, and individual 
farmers and teachers. A school or class could ‘‘adopt’’ a local 
farm, which groups of students were encouraged to visit. Altho 
this informal local arrangement still continues, it has limitations 
for many urban schools due to problems of transport, proximity 
and availability of farms, and other obvious difficulties. Some 
teachers have also concluded that the full value of farm adoption 
could only be realized when students could compare their own 
‘*adopted’’ farms with those in other areas. 

In consequence of these problems, the Association of Agricul- 
ture has devised a unique scheme of farm adoption by mail. It has 
‘arefully selected eight farms which are representative of the wide 
regional variations in British agriculture. These are fulltime com- 
mercial farms, not the showplaces of gentleman farmers. The 
money invested in each farm has come from the farm itself, and 
the farms are respected in their local communities as progressive 
operations representative of the best trends in the farming of the 
region. The families have worked hard on the land, and the far- 
mers themselves are above the average. 

The Association of Agriculture has prepared a legal-size folder 
of detailed information on each farm, its operations, and its en- 
vironment, relating these sample studies to the larger regional 
patterns of which they are a part. These well-written farm folders 
can be of considerable value to the American teacher, at whatever 
level, who is presenting the geography of Britain to his class. Sev- 
eral possibilities suggest themselves. A single farm might be used 


for intensive class study, and the teacher can compare this farm 
with others in Britain by reference to the other folders; folders 
on the other farms might be kept in the school library for student 
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use, Or the class might be divided into groups, with one farm as- 
signed to each group for a report to the class. The usefulness of 
the farm material on Britain is greatly enhanced by the fact that 
the Association has prepared comparable material on four farms 
in Canada, two in New Zealand, and hopes soon to add farms both 
in Australia and in South Africa. 

In addition to the farm folder, which is described in detail below, 
a series of filmstrips have been prepared to illustrate life and ac- 
tivities on the eight British farms. Two farms are combined on 
each filmstrip, with fifteen photographs of each farm and a com- 
prehensive booklet of teaching notes. Furthermore, the Association 
of Agriculture has prepared a generalized map of farming types 
in Britain which makes a useful companionpiece to the farm folders 
and filmstrips. 

The farm folders are available from the Association of Agri- 
culture (53 Victoria St., London, S. W. 1, England) at a price of 
$1.50 each, including postage. The folders for Commonwealth 
farms (Canada and New Zealand) cost $2.75 each. For an addi- 
tional sixty-five cents each one is provided with supplementary let- 
ters, written at intervals of about four months for a period of two 
vears, Which provide an interesting insight into the effects of 
weather, economics, and politics on farm planning and operations. 
The map of types of farming areas is also available from the As- 
sociation at a price of $1.50. Filmstrips must be ordered from the 
Educational Supply Association (181 High Holborn, London, 
W.C.1, England) at a price of $2.75 each. 

The heart of the Farm Adoption Scheme, of course, is the farm 
folder, which presents the complete story of each farm, its physi- 
‘al setting, its layout, and its plan of operations. Each folder con- 
tains the following information: a general introduction; a location 
map; a photograph or photographs of the farm (Fig. 1); a field 
plan with an inset plan of the farmstead (Fig. 2); a list of the vari- 
ous fields, with their names and acreages; description of the soil, 
cropping practices, livestock operation, buildings, water supply, 
labor force, implements, and machinery ; and an interesting discus- 
sion of the local background and history of the area in which the 
farm is located. 

THe British Farms 

The amount of information available in the folders is only 
partly indicated in Tables | and Il. Table I shows the acreage de- 
voted to various uses on each farm, as well as the striking varia- 
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Fic. 1. General view of Holmfield, showing the farmstead in the foreground and the 
relatively large field size. Similar photographs of each farm are included in the other 
farm folders. 


tion in average field size from farm to farm. Table IL shows the 
numbers of various kinds of livestock, tractors, and the labor 
force. The breeding stock are shown separately from the fattening 
stock, which are known in Britain as ‘‘stores.’” There is a note- 
worthy distinction between the rearing farms, which maintain 
herds of cows or flocks of sheep for breeding purposes, and the 
feeding farms, which fatten the ‘‘store’’ animals. 

Pickhill Farm, Tenterden, Kent, is a fruit and hop farm in the 
Weald near London. Most of the farm land is used for orchards or 
hop gardens, but there is a bit of cropland to produce feed and 
straw for cattle kept to produce barnyard manure. This manure is 
considered a necessity for newly planted orchards. A flock of sheep 
grazes the grass under the orchard trees. The large number of 
casual workers are employed only in the hop picking season, when 
large numbers of people from the poorer quarters of London mi- 
grate to Kent for a hop-picking holiday. 

Weston Farm, Clun, Shropshire, is a typical livestock rearing 
farm in the uplands along the Welsh Borders. A large part of the 
farm is more than a thousand feet above sea level, with consequent 
difficulties of cropping. Much of it was permanent grassland before 
the Second World War, but wartime plowing and re-seeding of old 
pastures has notably increased the productivity of the farm. Calves 
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TABLE I 
LAND USE oN THE British FARMS OF THE FARM ADOPTION SCHEME, IN ACRES 


Average Grassland Rough 
Name of farm Field Total Crop- Rota- Perma- Graz- Or- ; Wood- 
land chards land 
size tion nent ings 
Pickhill Farm 6.5 201 18 17 20 141 5 
Weston Farm i2 387 121 222 40 4 
West mill 18.3 273 103 36 111 15 
Stepstones Farm 8.7 227 54 161 12 
Holmfield 28.9 405 254 104 47 
Gilfach Chwyth 3.4 67 26 35 6 
Cransley Grange 13.2 361 187 SS 80 6 
Lienassie 6.8 787 24 92 31 640 


from the breeding herd are kept on the farm for about two vears, 
and then sold for fattening to farmers on lower, kindlier land. The 
majority of the lambs are fattened on the farm. The farm labor 
force actually consists of the farmer’s five sons. 

Westmill, Inchture, Perthshire, is a cropping and feeding farm 
in the Carse of Gowrie in eastern Scotland. The arable half of the 
farm produces such cash crops as wheat, sugar beets, and potatoes 
for seed or the early market. Oats, hay, and fodder roots provide 
winter feed for cattle which are bought as stores, primarily from 
Ireland. The permanent pastures carry about one store beast per 
acre. Lambs are also bought for fattening on the farm, and there is 
also a small flock of breeding ewes. The large number of casual 
workers are mainly local schoolchildren recruited for the ten days 
of potato harvest. 


TABLE II 


Srock, MECHANIZATION, AND LABOR ON THE E1GHT BritTIsH FARMS OF THE 
Farm Apoprion SCHEME 


Cattle 


Sheep Farm Workers 

. - - rac 

Farm Fol Horses 
Cows Storet Ewes Storet ‘ 


lowers Casual 


Pickhill Farm 11 170 l 4* 1] 300 
Weston Farm 35 70 280 2 3* 5 
West mill 97 37 180 2 2 4 26 
Stepstones 4 

Farm 120 60 100 3 7 
Holmfield 14 97 170 1 4 6 
Gilfach 

Chwyth 29 19 15 - - 2 ] 
Cransley 

Grange 35 100 450 3 3* 12 
Lienassie 20 40 500 - 


+ Lean animals bred elsewhere bought for fattening on the farm 
* Includes one crawler tractor. 
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Stepstones Farm, Langford, Somerset, is a West Country farm 
devoted entirely to milk production. All the farm land is used to 
produce feed for the dairy herd, but the farmer must buy addi- 
tional feed in winter. Two and a half miles of old hedges were bull- 
dozed out during the Second World War, and the fields were en- 
larged from an average of about five acres to their present size. 
Grazing is controlled by electric fences. The cattle have to be 
brought indoors in late November because the land becomes too wet 
for heavy animals, and lambs are brought in to fatten on the re- 
maining grass. 

Holmfield, Fridaythorpe, East Riding of Yorkshire is a mixed 
farm in the traditional sheep and barley country of the Yorkshire 
Wolds (Fig. 1). Sheep do well on the thin dry Chalk soil, which is 
also well suited to barley production. The large fields are adapted 
to mechanized arable farming on a modified four-course rotation 
(Fig. 2). Barley and wheat are sold off the farm, while the tail 
grain and straw are fed in vards to the dairy cattle which produce 
essential barnyard manure. In addition to fattening all his own 
lambs, the farmer buys in sizeable numbers of store lambs for fat- 
tening each fall. 

Gilfach Chwyth, Horeb, Llandyssul, Cardiganshire, is a small 
mixed farm in West Wales. Grassland milk production has always 
heen important, and a war-induced increase in crop production has 
made the farmer virtually independent of the supplementary feed 
he formerly bought each winter. The fields are purposely kept 
small to permit better control of the grazing stock, and are divided 
by tall hedges on earthen banks. All heifer calves are reared as 
herd replacements, but the bull calves are sold at an age of two 
weeks. In addition to a small flock of sheep, both pigs and poultry 
are kept as farm scavengers. 

Cransley Grange, Broughton, nr. Kettering, Northamptonshire, 
is a milk and beef farm which formerly concentrated on breeding 
store cattle and sheep and on producing cash crops of wheat and 
barley. The basis of the farm operation is now a dairy herd of dual 
purpose Red Poll cattle; the calves not required for herd replace- 
ment are fattened on the farm and sold for slaughter at three 
years. Breeding sheep are no longer kept on the farm, but large 
numbers of lambs are bought each fall and fattened on the crop 
residues. Sugar beets and potatoes have been introduced as cash 
crops in recent years, altho wheat and barley are still important. 
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Lienassie, Kintail, Ross and Cromarty, is a small hill sheep 
farm in the western Highlands of Scotland. Most of the farm land 
is steep and hilly, unimproved rough grazing land on which the 
flock of hardy breeding ewes remains thruout the year. The lambs 
are all sold as stores in the fall, as none of them can be fattened 
on the farm and there is barely enough grazing to keep the breed- 
ing ewes alive in winter. Cattle are grazed in the summer to keep 
down the rougher pasture growth, but in winter they are brought 
into sheds and fed the produce of a small acreage of improved val- 
ley land. The calves are all sold as stores. 


Tue CoMMONWEALTH FARMS 


In addition to the eight farms in Britain, the Association of 
Agriculture has prepared farm folders on two farms in New Zea- 
land and four in Canada. One of the New Zealand farms is a dairy 
farm in the Waikato, one of the principal dairying districts of the 
North Island. A herd of about 90 cows are kept on the 126 acre 
farm. Fluid milk is delivered to the loeal cheese factory, whence 
cheese is exported to Britain. 

The other example from New Zealand is a 700 acre fat lamb 
farm in North Canterbury on the northern edge of the Canterbury 
Plain. Almost a third of the farm is in native tussock grass. The 
Corriedale sheep, noted for their high class wool, are crossed with 
Southdown rams to produce the famous Canterbury fat lamb. 

The Canadian farms selected by the Association of Agriculture 
are in the provinces of Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, and Mani- 
toba. The Nova Scotia farm of 270 acres is near Kentville at the 
northern end of the Annapolis Valley. The farm has a number of 
apple and pear orchards, but there is an increasing emphasis on 
diversification with more crop and pasture land, a dairy herd, and 
a very large poultry flock. 

The farm in Quebee was selected to reflect the ancient tradi- 
tions and customs of French Canada. It is a family holding of 260 
arpents on the flat alluvial St. Lawrence lowland southwest of 
Montreal. The primary concern of the farmer is fluid milk produe- 
tion. Altho the ancient customs still flavor the farm, it is highly 
mechanized and progressive, with a fine herd of pure-bred Hol- 
steins, 

A mixed farm of 315 acres was selected as typical of the On- 
tario Peninsula. The farmer produces registered seed grain and 
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seed potatoes on his crop land. His livestock operation is special- 
ized in production of pedigree Beef Shorthorn cattle, Yorkshire 
pigs, and Suffolk sheep. 

The fourth Canadian farm is located on the Portage Plains 
about sixty miles west of Winnipeg, and is strictly a cash grain 
operation. Spring wheat has been produced on the farm for some 
years, and just recently the farmer has begun to concentrate on 
the production of seed wheat, which is sold both in Canada and in 
the United States. 


GEOGRAPHY AND PLANNING: AN EXAMPLE 
FROM CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ALEXANDER MELAMID 


The Graduate Faculty of Political and Social Science, New York, New York 


In recent years geographers have cooperated frequently with 
economists, engineers, and architects in the preparation of long- 
term development plans for cities, regions, or states. An instructive 
example of the scope of these contributions is contained in the 


recommendations for the development of the port of Cleveland, 
Ohio. New port and ancillary facilities will be required there to 
handle the expected traffic volume, after the opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway early in 1959. 


DeFrNirion 

To prepare these plans the volume and character of Cleveland’s 
future port traffic first had to be estimated. For this purpose the 
hinterland of Cleveland for ocean shipment had to be geographi- 
‘ally defined based on a county by county railroad freight-rate 
analysis. Counties were considered part of the Cleveland hinter- 
land if railroad freight-rates to and from the county seat or near- 
est railroad station, were lower than the rates to‘other Great 
Lakes ports, or lower than rail or rail-barge export rates from 
these points to Atlantic or Gulf coast ports. A fringe area of 
counties where rail rates to Cleveland are 10 per cent higher than 
to other ports was also defined. Truck rates generally follow rail- 
road charges, and the hinterland and its fringe would not differ 
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significantly if trucking rates had also been considered. Exports 
thru Atlantic or Gulf coast ports travel at special rates lower than 
the charges for equivalent shipments thru Great Lakes ports. This 
discrimination may be removed with the opening of the Seaway; 
however, there is no assurance of such a change. For all these rea- 
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sons the definition of the hinterland and fringe was based on exist- 
ing railroad freight rates as shown in Fig. 1. Within this hinterland 
and the fringe one-thousand five-hundred manufacturers and ship- 
pers were interviewed regarding their present and future ocean 
shipments thru Cleveland. A geographical analysis thus was made 
the basis for a traffic enquiry. The results of this enquiry were 
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correlated with a geographical analysis of the existing ocean ship- 
ping services from Cleveland. 


SHippinc ANALYsIS 

Direct shipping connections thru the shallow St. Lawrence 
canals to overseas destinations were first established in 1933. The 
services were interrupted during World War II; however, since 
1945 both the number of vessels calling at Cleveland and the 
tonnage handled have increased continuously. In 1955 Cleveland 
had direct connections to the ports shown in Fig. 2. This traffic 
moved almost entirely in small separate lots of so-called general 
cargo to countries contributing 26 per cent of the total United 
States overseas trade. Analysis of the trade of countries not con- 
nected by direct shipping lines to Cleveland disclosed that their 
trade with the United States moves predominantly in bulk loads 
or shiploads, rather than in general cargo lots. Bulk shipment is 
much more economical in large vessels than small ones. This ex- 
plains the recent growth of specialized bulk cargo vessels of up to 
eighty thousand tons, like supertankers or super-orecarriers. The 
present depth (14’) of the St. Lawrence canals has been a most 
serious obstacle to establishing of shipping connections with coun- 
tries not so far served from Cleveland. The larger ships which 
will be able to travel on the Seaway (27’ deep) will permit quite 
different forms of shipping services to new geographical destina- 
tions. Forecasts based on existing conditions are therefore almost 
impossible to make. Ocean freight rates, in particular, cannot be 
forecast ; however in view of the distances involved, it seems likely 
that Great Lakes freight rates to overseas ports will be equalized 
with rates from Kast and Gulf coast ports. 


Location ANALYSIS 

Shipping services to new destinations and significant increases 
in bulk shipments will attract new industries to the city of Cleve- 
land and encourage the expansion of existing industries. In turn 
this industrial growth will have favorable repercussions on the 
port traftic of Cleveland. For this reason railroad and ocean freight 
rates for all major industries were evaluated and their location 
significance compared with current trends in the geographical dis- 
tribution of these industries. Also, the size of the market in Cleve- 
land and elsewhere in the United States for the products of these 
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industries was considered. Since Cleveland can supply labor and 
all other services on a competitive basis with other American cities, 
this geographical analysis was held to be decisive in forecasting 
industrial growth in Cleveland. The investigation also disclosed 
that there are not sufficient sites for new industries, available in 
Cleveland. All plants requiring large acreages, like steel or heavy 
chemicals, therefore have to locate outside the city. Estimates of 
the maritime traffic of the industries expected to locate in Cleve- 
land, e.g. grain-mills, sugar refineries, lumber processors, coffee 
roasters, etc., were combined with the information obtained from 
the inland traffic and shipping enquiry. The following estimate of 
total port traffic thus resulted: 


EsTiMATED CLEVELAND SEAWAY TRAFFIC 
(Short Tons) 


Commodity or O65 97 
Commodity Group 


Coal and Coke 120,000 200 , 000 300 ,000 
Grain 500 , 000 750,000 1,000 , 000 
Ore 
Iron 1,000 , 000 1,500 ,000 2,000 , 000 
Other 75,000 115,000 150,000 


Sub-total 1,075,000 1,615,000 2,150,000 
Petroleum & Products 25,000 30 , 000 35 , 000 
Woodpulp & Pulp Wood 50 , 000 75,000 100 ,000 
General Cargo 800 , 000 1,000 , 000 1,100,000 


2,570,000 3,670,000 


4,685 ,000 


Sire PLANNING 


According to the above estimates Cleveland will obtain about 
9 per cent of the expected total volume of Seaway traflic. To handle 
this traffic the construction of at least eight new cargo berths with 
adjacent warehouses and industrial land was recommended. A 
grain terminal with an additional one or two cargo berths, will 
also be required. However, the existing coal- ore- and oil-terminal 
facilities are expected to suffice for the future volume of traffic. 
The construction of the new facilities will involve several changes 
in the geography of the waterfront (see Fig. 3). A portion of the 
foreshore area behind the existing breakwater will have to be filled 
in. About seventy-five acres of land suitable for waterfront indus- 
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tries can be obtained by filling-in up to a distance of two thousand 
feet from the breakwater. Studies of industrial sites elsewhere 
show that about four to six acres should be set aside for a grain 
elevator and mill, ten to twenty acres for a sugar refinery and 
packing plant, and about ten acres for a lumber yard. An additional 
hundred and twenty-five acres of industrial land can be obtained 
by filling in up to one-thousand three-hundred feet from the break- 
water. Another five hundred acres could be provided by condemn- 
ing an adjoining area of slum dwellings. This recommended port 
and industrial development involves the relocation of an existing 
small boat harbor, as well as a reduction in the size of planned 
waterfront recreation areas. In addition the lavout of the down- 
town airport, which caters only to small business and private 
planes would have to be changed by reducing the length or number 
of runways. The construction of a foreign trade center to accom- 


modate consulates, shipping offices, ete., geographically close to the 


port and the existing central business district, was also recom- 
mended, 
CONCLUSIONS 

This port development was estimated to cost about twenty-three 
million dollars in 1955. In November 1955 expenditures of six 
million dollars were approved for this purpose by the voters of 
Cleveland. Public expenditure of large sums of money to take 
advantage of new means of transportation is not new in the history 
of Cleveland. Comparable sums were disbursed to attract both 
the Ohio canal and the first railroad. These were responsible for 
the city’s phenomenal growth in the early and middle nineteenth 
century, When Cleveland outgrew its rivals, as for example, Lorain, 
Ohio. Similar public investment in new means of transportation, to 
take advantage of the St. Lawrence Seaway, can be expected to 
have a comparable effect on the economy of Cleveland today. Thus 
the past, present, and future economic geography of Cleveland is 
primarily the result of deliberate communal effort. In view of the 
close relation between geography, planning, and economic growth, 
geographers can make significant contributions in the preparation 
and formulation of plans of this nature. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF TRAINED 
AFRICAN ELEPHANTS IN THE 
BELGIAN CONGO 


CHARLES F. BENNETT, JR. 


University of California, Los Angeles 


It is not generally known among American geographers that 
African elephants have been trained for use as beasts of burden 
in the Belgian Congo, It seems to be generally believed that the 
African elephant is too wild and intractable a beast to be suited 
for taming and training such as has been done with its Asian rela- 
tive. At least one recent American college textbook of geography 
makes the statement that the African elephant cannot be tamed 
because of its fierce qualities. 

This error is undoubtedly due in large part to the numerous 
published accounts of big game hunters which contain statements 
emphasizing the dangerous aspects of this great beast. Because 
these writings are both numerous and accessible they have tended 
to overshadow less available writings which have dealt in varying 
length with the matter of training African elephants in the Belgian 
Congo. 

It is for the purpose of correcting this widely held misunder- 
standing, and to make available to teachers certain general facts 
relating to trained African elephants, that this article has been 
written. 

CLASSIFICATION AND GEOGRAPHIC RANGE 


The African elephant belongs to the mammalian order Pro- 
boscidea which also includes the Indian elephant. The elephants in- 
habiting Africa are included together in a single genus, Lovodonta, 
Within this genus are several different species, but the people who 
specialize in mammalian classification have not generally agreed 
upon the characteristics which make one species of African ele- 
phant differ from another. The most recent authoritative state- 
ment on this matter classifies the elephant of the Congo rainforests 
as follows: forest elephant Loxodonta cyclotis. There are of course 


other species of African elephants but their classification does not 
come within the treatment of this article. It should perhaps be 
pointed out that some authors refer to the species inhabiting the 
Congo rainforest as the Pigmy Elephant and give to it a different 
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scientific name. In this paper it shall, however, be referred to as 
the forest elephant or simply as the African elephant. 

The geographic range of the forest elephant can only be ap- 
proximated at this time due to the fact that there is a certain 
paucity of data relating to this matter. According to one recent 
authority, the forest elephant inhabits the rainforest area on the 
west coast of Africa, thence thru a narrow forest belt across 
Liberia to the Cameroons, and perhaps as far south as northern 
Angola. From this belt it ranges eastward in the remaining areas 
of tropical forest in the Congo basin. 


BroLocy 

There are a few basic biological facts relating to the elephant 
which should be kept in mind. The great size of elephants requires 
that they spend a rather large part of their waking hours in the 
search for food. The amount of food that an elephant needs de- 
pends upon many things and there is considerable difference in 
the food requirements of the Indian species and the forest elephant, 
the latter requiring the greater amount. A trained forest elephant 
in the Belgian Congo weighing in the neighborhood of two and 
one-half tons will, at the evening meal, consume 47 pounds of fresh 
young tree leaves, 800 pounds of small branches, 30 to 40 pounds 
of green fodder, 5 to 7 pounds of manioc, sweet potatoes, bananas, 
ground manioe and rice. One can readily see that even a small herd 
of trained elephants presents a rather formidable food problem 
for its owner. During the day the elephants pick up what food they 
can as they work, and they are put out to pasture just as is any 
other kind of livestock, with the difference being in that they are 
watched very closely at all times. 

Adult elephants are not captured for training. They are too 
excitable and dangerous and are nearly impossible to handle. 
Only the youngsters of but a few years of age are captured and 
subjected to discipline and training. 


HisroricaL Resume or Tratnep ArricAaN ELEPHANTS 

The training of African elephants can be traced at least as far 
back as the third century B.C. when soldiers of the Ptolemies of 
Kgypt captured and trained African elephants near the Ethiopian 
shore of the Red Sea. These animals after having received their 
training were transported to Egypt on specially constructed boats. 
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During the Punie Wars the Carthagenians made use of a species 
of African elephant, now extinct, which lived in the Atlas Moun- 
tains. Some of the elephants used by Hannibal on his mareh thru 
the Alps came from the last named area, 

More efficient military transport soon made the African ele- 
phant disappear from the battlefield and from the group of animals 
which assisted man in his work. Over two-thousand years went by 
before another recorded attempt to tame and train the African 
elephant comes to our attention. About the year 1880 a group of 
missionaries at Sante Anne-De-Fernard Vaz in the Gaboon sue- 
ceeded in capturing and training a young elephant which un- 
doubtedly was a representative of the forest species. The Negroes, 
living in that area, were amazed by the feat and it is said that 
they travelled considerable distances to see the tame elephant 
at the mission establishment. 

In the vear 1899, Jules Henri Laplume, an officer in the Belgian 
Army, went to the above mentioned mission station to observe the 
tame elephant perform various drayage tasks. During the same 
vear a station for elephant training was established at the village 
of Api in the Belgian Congo with Laplume as its head. 

King Leopold of Belgium sponsored the elephant. training 
program and bore the entire expense of the undertaking. Leopold 
was very desirous of opening up the Congo to trade but had been 
largely frustrated in his efforts by a lack of transport. There were 
insufficient porters, and draft animals, such as oxen, died of sleep- 
ing sickness transmitted by the Tsetse fly. The possible use of 
African elephants (which are immune to sleeping sickness) was 
only too obvious. The success of the mission station made the 
scheme appear very hopeful. 

It was not until 1901 that the station at Api succeeded in captur- 
ing some young elephants, three being taken that vear. The num- 
ber of animals at the station increased very slowly. However, by 
1910, there were thirty-five trained at Api. They were used for 
carrying loads, drawing wagons, and field cultivation. 

By 1925, the trained herd had increased in number to forty 
and had become an important economic factor in the production 
of cotton in the northeastern Belgian Congo. Several years of 
experimentation had shown the Belgians that cotton production 
in that part of the Congo was a sound economic possibility. As with 
many other attempts to exploit the area, the economic success of 
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cotton cultivation was at first hindered by a lack of transport. In 
the year 1922 the first major experiment with African elephant 
transport had been made. This was done on the route between 
Buta and Bambili. Elephants were harnessed to old auto chassis 
upon which had been piled an entire cotton factory. Ten elephants 
were used and the experiment had proved to be very successful. 
As a result, good rolling stock was purchased and a regular trans- 
port service consisting of twelve elephants and six cars was insti- 
tuted between Tituli and Bambili. Each cart or wagon carried ten 
ton. 

Klephants were also pressed into the work of cultivating the 
cotton fields. They were able to work in the rainy season when 
mud put a stop to tractor operation. 

In 1926 another elephant training station was established, this 
one being located at Gangala-na-Bodio. This station is near the 
southern border of the great animal reserve called Gramba Na- 
tional Park. Elephants were, and are, quite numerous in the park 
area and thus furnished, close at hand, the necessary animals for 
the training station. By 1930 the new station possessed about forty 
trained elephants and the old station at Api possessed about thirty, 
some of which had been faithfully working for twenty years, For 
reasons of economy the station at Api was disbanded in the mid 
1930°s. 

Gangala-na-Bodio has to this day continued as a station for the 
‘apture and training of young African elephants. However, a 
shadow has fallen across the usefulness of trained African ele- 
phants in this area. By 1947 the Belgian government had begun 
to wonder if the elephant was still effectively competing with trac- 
tors, trucks and other machines. In 1948 Dr. H. Hediger, an 
eminent European zoologist, was commissioned by the Belgian 
government to investigate and report on whether or not the trained 
elephants in the Belgian Congo were still economically useful. 

Dr. Hediger reported in the negative and suggested that the 
training station be made into a field station for the study of the 
biology of the African elephant. A few years later Dr. Hediger 
restated his previous conclusions and pointed up some of the 
reasons for them, He said that the forest elephant, unlike his 
Asian relative, could no longer compete successfully with machines, 
because it had an abnormal digestive capacity with very poor 
assimilation. The forest elephant must consume so much bulky 
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and moisture containing food that it has little time left for work 
after feeding. 

Acting upon this information, the station reduced its activities. 
However, in 1956, there were a reported 60 trained elephants at 
the station and these were performing a certain amount of work, 
but this work is no longer of any great economic significance. They 
are also the object of study by biologists. The long term future 
of elephant training in the Belgian Congo is somewhat doubtful. 
But, even if the station is given up at some future date, we should 
be mindful of its efforts, its period of success and the fact that it 
was demonstrated there that African elephants can be tamed and 
trained to do useful work for their human masters. 


FINANCIAL AID FOR A GEOGRAPHIC 
EDUCATION 


ELIZABETH EISELEN 
Wellesley College 


The demand continues for trained geographers whether for 
teaching or employment by government agencies and private firms. 
The cost of acquiring that training is still rising. How is the 
prospective geographer to finance his education if he must have 
aid in addition to the money he may be able to earn or his family 
provide? 

Types oF Arp 

Fortunately aid in the form of scholarships, fellowships, or 
loans is available to students who qualify as recipients. Some funds 
are for undergraduates, others for graduate students, and many 
are open to both. Few, except at the graduate level, are designated 


‘*for geographers only,’’ so the geographer must be prepared to 
meet competition from other academic fields. As the number of 
college students rises this competition will become increasingly 
severe, 


Financial need has come to be the basic requirement for most 
scholarships and many fellowships. Once need has been established 
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awards are made on the basis of previous academic record plus 
personal qualifications. Candidates are judged on more than grades 
and a statement of good character. The most likely recipients are 
those who show evidence also of being ‘* well-rounded”’ and ‘‘enter- 
prising’’ persons, 

In most instances the applications for scholarships exceed the 
funds available. At the same time students overlook the money 
available to them in the form of loans. Various organizations as 
well as the majority of United States colleges and universities 
have loan funds, and many find they have more available than is 
requested. This seems especially unfortunate because terms of 
repayment are normally very favorable. Interest rates are low, and 
payments, which do not start until after graduation, may be spread 
over a period of vears. The prospective geographer who is serious 
in his desire for further training should not overlook the oppor- 
tunity to aequire an education credit.’ 


Sources oF AID 


To whom does the geographer apply for aid? The possibilities 
are many and varied. The list is constantly being enlarged, altho 
some current funds may cease to exist in the future. Because 


scholarship and loan data change rapidly it is impossible to com- 
pile a complete list of all sources of aid. However, the following 
suggestions should be helpful to geographers whether at the 
undergraduate or graduate level. 


For the Undergraduate 


Colleges and Universities. All have scholarship funds available 
for distribution, and many have loan funds. In addition to general 
awards they may have special funds for children of ministers, 
teachers, etc., for students in certain fields of specialization, or for 
those from more distant regions. Consult the Director of Scholar- 
ships of the school of your choice. 

Home Community. Scholarship and loan funds available to local 
residents vary among communities, but it is suggested the follow- 
ing be investigated : 

Special Community Funds, Examples would be those handled 
by the Chicago Community Trust for worthy and needy male 
graduates of high schools in Cook County, Illinois; Edwards Schol- 
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arship Fund for legal residents of Boston; Cleveland Foundation ; 
Indianapolis Federation. 

Service Groups. Amity, Eagles, Exchange, Kiwanis, Lions, 
Rotary, Zonta, ete. 

Local Parent-Teacher Associations. 

Local Units of Patriotic Organizations. The American Legion, 
V.F.W., ete., are interested in the education of children of veterans, 
particularly of deceased or disabled veterans. 

Local Branches of the American Association of University 
Women. 

Local (and State Federations) Business Men’s and Business 
Women’s Clubs. 

State or Regent Schoarships. Inquiries should be sent to the 
Department of Education of the home state. 

Industrial and Business Firms. It was estimated in 1954 that 
more than three hundred companies were offering a total of two 
thousand fellowships, scholarships, and grants.’ Most of these 
are limited to employees or children of employees who have been 
with the company for a specific number of vears, but in some cases 
they are available to residents of certain regions. Among the better 
known are the college scholarships awarded by the Ford Motor 
Company in a nationwide competition among the children of em- 
plovees. Among other well-known companies which provide aid 
are the Atlantic Refining Company, Carnation Company, American 
Can, and the Union Pacific Railway. The list is too long to cite 
more than a few. 

Labor Unions. A variety of scholarships and loans are availa- 
ble to children, and in some cases to brothers and sisters, of mem- 
bers of some union locals. 

National Fraternities and Sororities. Awards are usually, but 
not always, limited to members. The recipient must attend a college 
with achapter. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs (1734 N St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C.). This Federation has programs and projects in many 
fields including conservation. 

Religious Educational Foundations. Consult your minister, 
rabbi, or priest as to scholarships and loans which may be available 
to vou because of your religious affiliation. 


*Benjamin Fine, Fine’s American College Counselor and Guide. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, 1955, p. 32. 
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Foundations to Aid Racial or National Groups. These include 
the National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students 
(51 W. 110th St., New York 26, N.Y.); National Association of 
Colored Women (1114 O St., Washington 5, D.C.) ; Masaryk Insti- 
tute, Inc. (8S W. 40th St., New York 18, N.Y.) for students of 
Czechoslovakian descent; Portuguese-American Civie League of 
Massachusetts (81 Almy St., Fall River, Mass.) for students of 
Portuguese descent. 

Miscellaneous Private Foundations. The list is long and varied 
as to qualifications of the candidates. It is suggested that the 
publications listed in the Bibliography be consulted for names, 
addresses, and requirements of specific foundations. 


Kor the Graduate Student 


As with undergraduate scholarships and loans, awards at the 
graduate level depend on the quality and promise of the individual 
applicant. Many of the sources of scholarships and loans listed 
above for undergraduates have funds also for the graduate stu- 
dent. The university of his choice will have general as well as de- 
partmental scholarships and fellowships. Additional organizations 
with funds are listed below. The prospective candidate should 
write for further information to those which seem to meet his need. 
Fellowships range from those for the student entering graduate 
school for the first time to those for postdoctoral study or research. 
It is suggested that geographers interested in foreign study 
consult the Handbook on International Study published annually 
by the Institute of International Education. 


American Association of University Women, 1634 Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Council of Learned Societies, 1219 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American-Scandinavian Foundation, 127 E. 73 St.. New York 21, N.Y. For study in 
Denmark, Iceland, Norway, Sweden. 

American Society of Women Geographers. A fellowship is being awarded for 1957-1958 
through the University of Chicago. 

Arctic Institute of North America, Broadway at 156th St.. New York 32, N.Y. Research 
grants. 

Belgian American Educational Foundation, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. For study in Belgium or the Belgian Congo. 

Canadian Federation of University Women, P.O. Box 428, Fredericton, New Brunswick. 
Travelling and professional fellowships for Canadian women. 

Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations (Buenos Aires 
Convention). For study in Latin American countries. If enrolled in a college or 
university apply to campus Fulbright Program Adviser, Otherwise to Institute of 
International Education, U.S. Student Dept., 1 E. 67th St., New York 21, N.Y. 
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Doherty Fellowship Committee, Woodrow Wilson School of Foreign Affairs, Princeton, 
NJ. In the field of social science. For graduate students requiring field work in 
Latin America for completion of their projects. Preference given for advance study 
in Chile. 

Ford Foundation, Foreign Area Training Fellowships, 477 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N.Y. Fellowships in the social sciences and humanities related to Asia, the Near 
East, the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, Africa, 

Fulbright Program. If enrolled in a college or university apply to campus Fulbright 
Program Adviser. Otherwise to Institute of International Education. For advanced 
research apply to Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, 2101 Consti- 
tution Ave., N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 

Institute of International Education, 1 E. 67th St.. New York 21, N.Y. Scholarships 
and fellowships are offered thru the Institute by foreign universities, cultural 

societies, and governments, 

Junior Chamber International. Information may be obtained from local Jaycee chapters. 

Middle East Institute, 1830 19th St.. N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

National Association of College Women, Committee on Scholarships, Frances M. 
Eagleson, Chairman, North Carolina College, Durham, N.C. For graduate work 
beyond the master’s degree in any field open to women. 

National Science Foundation, National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Ave., 

N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 

Population Council, Inc., 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Fellowships for study on 
the relationship of the world’s population to its material and cultural resources; 
for students in the social and natural sciences at the pre- and postdoctoral levels. 

Rotary International. Fellowships for study in a country where there are Rotary Clubs. 
Candidate must be sponsored by his or her local Rotary Club. 

Social Science Research Council, 726 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Candi- 
date must have a Ph.D. or have completed studies for the degree, 


For further information and suggestions the geographer should 
consult some of the books which discuss scholarships, fellowships, 
and loans in more detail. 


CONCLUSION 
The geographer is well aware that he must be prepared to meet 
competition as he seeks financial aid for further training. He knows 
that he will be judged not only on past and current scholastic 
achievement, but that he will be appraised also as to ‘‘future 
promise.’’ However, the qualified student should not become dis- 
couraged at the prospect of the rising cost of his education, be- 
cause, to quote Benjamin Fine, ‘*In this country anyone who is 
qualified can go to college, to a university, to a professional school. 
It may be difficult. It may take hard work. But it can be done. 
Lack of money is an important barrier, but it is not a fatal one.’” 


*Tbid., p. 36. 
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THE VITAL ROLE AND SCOPE OF GEOGRAPHY* 


GRACE E. KOERNER 
Fairleigh Dickinson College, Rutherford, New Jersey 


Today in too many spots there is geography haze in spite of 
the vital role of geography. Geography is usually defined as the 
science dealing with the earth and its life—but that gives too 
static an implication. Geography is a dynamic science dealing with 


the unique synthesis of the whole world in continuous evolution. A 
thoro and understanding knowledge of this science can inculcate a 
viewpoint of inestimable value in practical life—one viewpoint not 
given by any other area of the curriculum. A study of this unique 
synthesis of the earth in continuous evolution explores the rela- 
tionships between the various factors concerned, how these factors 
affect each other and how all operating together make up the physi- 
cal environment, and how they affect man, then in turn how he 
modifies this environment. 

Geography sets the stage on which all life is enacted; history 
describes the drama of human life. Thus the close relationship that 
exists between them is shown. By searching into the past and by 
exploring the earth’s surface, all life on the globe becomes more 
understandable and men can direct their lives more efficiently. 
Geography deals with rapidly developing and diverse societies in 
relation to an earth of which there is ever-expanding knowledge. 


* Presented at the Atlantic City meeting of the National Council for Geographic 
Education, December, 1956. 
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These nine attainments reveal, obviously, that a fundamental 
basic knowledge of World Geography is indispensable for inter- 
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The physical aspects are equally important because the synthesis 
of the two is essentially the core of geography, i.e., mankind must 
be given the evidence of his adjustment to natural and world rela- 
tions. Geography is a most vital science to all mankind and is a 
vital area in the school curriculum for the following reasons: 


lo help students explore the location and character of the outstanding surface 
features of the earth in their relations to all life. 


To show how men live, what they do, and why they live and work as they do. 


_ To show the interdependence of man on his environment and the earth’s natural 


resources and the economic interdependence of the peoples of different countries 
To appreciate the need of conservation of the soil, plant and animal life and 
all natural resources, 


To gain a working technique of how to obtain geographic information thru 


interpreting maps, pictures, and graphic materials and other aids and research. 


. To organize and formulate geographic concepts according to acquired geographic 


principles and applying these geographic principles to interpret and understand 
current world affairs 


‘o acquire desirable attitudes and a sympathetic understanding of the condi- 
tions and peoples of other countries of the world, especially the eighty member 
nations of the UN. 


_ To realize his role as a citizen of his own countrv and his role as a world 
citizen, 
To develop clear thinking and sound reasoning thru the scientific method. 


national understanding or, as someone has expressed it, ‘‘Opera- 
tion Geography, an aspect of Applied Geography.”’ 

In order to fulfill this vital role in modern society, geography 
should be found in the curriculum thruout the elementary and 
secondary schools as well as in required courses in college. Even 
the Adult School program should help meet this new and current 
demand for geography. 

Much is said about this being the Air Age and the Atomic Age. 
IXqually, so it is the Geographic Age. The earth, altho shrinking 
in distance concepts, is ever expanding in complexity and activity. 
Today's air traffic, world trade, distribution of natural resources, 
world travel, and the eighty member nations of the UN all demand 
a broader and more authentic understanding world 
facilitate their efforts and achieve their goals. 


geography to 


To further aid the lifting of the present geography haze, there 
is a universally dire and pressing need among teachers in the pub- 
lic schools to improve the present day teaching methods of geog- 
raphy. Geography readiness, like science readiness and reading 
readiness should begin in the kindergarten. The teaching and pres- 
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entation should be more dynamic and realistic. For the most part, 
the present approach is static and still in the traditional stage. 
There should be a functional, creative approach for sych a presen- 
tation has limitless potentialities because of the exploring, ven- 
turesome attack and intriguing laboratory procedure, The student, 
thru his repeated discoveries of similar geographic factors and 


their relationships, will formulate most of the basic geographic 
principles and acquire the technique of applying such geographic 
principles, so his background is built up of a continuity of relation- 
ships and interdependence and association. Of course, this requires 
the guidance of strong teachers. Yes, strong teachers who have 
rich, cultural backgrounds, who radiate enthusiam, and who have 
had thoro training and a well-grounded knowledge of geographical 
content. 

Wherever possible today’s geography teacher should employ 
the field trip to bring the students to the primary sources. The 
word-picture, for many children, gives too many erroneous con- 
cepts. They make their own deductions. A second grade child may 
decide that the moon is nearer his home than England because he 
can see the moon. The field trip may be the neighborhood brook or 
a nearby elevation, or bus ride, train, or ferryboat. If the field trip 
is impossible, the film and film strip can do much to give more ac- 
curate impressions of land forms and peoples of the world. Here, 
too, with the film the teacher needs to help and guide the acquiring 
of geographic concepts; always using the scientific method in guid- 
ing the students to their goals. 

Finally, the teacher may augment her geography teaching by 
drawing on all related areas of the curriculum thru an experience 
unit. This is where the scope of geography is felt and realized. 
Social studies, as well as all other areas of the curriculum, can en- 
rich and help expand and complete the continuity. Today, due to 
the time element and content volume, the curriculum in the ele- 
mentary school has become a huge tapestry. Geography should be 
the warp in the weaving of this intriguing tapestry, but not lost in 
the scenes portrayed. In other words, geography should be cor- 
related as well as all areas of the curriculum just as they are in 
living, but not submerged. This has happened in social studies 
undue emphasis is being placed on history and losing sight of the 
real causes for many of the social phenomena. 

During the last few days, would the Suez Canal be discussed 
without the relationship of its recent 87th anniversary and Verdi’s 
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opera ** Aida,’’ also the significance of England and France, also 
the U.N. and possibly Panama Canal, and, finally, oil and the early 
trade routes? 


Geography is vital and its scope cannot be divorced from the 
life of the world. In scope, may it be said, geography is like a huge 
octopus whose great tentacles stretch out into all areas of the 
curriculum equally important. First, there is science at every turn, 
then biology, anthropology, sociology, geology, astronomy, clima- 


tology, meterology, economics, agriculture, music, art, religion, lit- 
erature, language arts, and mathematics. Some one may say: 
*That’s a good burial job.’’ If it is, the teacher is reposnsible. 

Naturally, the teacher’s guidance is governed by the time ele- 
ment, the level of student’s ability, and interests. Truly, the scope 
of geography radiates in every direction. The experience unit can 
he as expansive as desired. However, the greater the expansion the 
more enrichment; providing the teacher watches the continuity 
and, as pilot, keeps the student’s efforts on the beam. To be sure, 
there are many times when the content needs to be taught or 
worked out as pure geography before any other related area is 
introduced. 

Important and essential as the change in method of presenting 
geography is, this is not enough to burn off the haze. Geography 
must be restored to its former seat in the curriculum and required 
of the student thruout his school life, including college. United 
public opinion and action are the only agents to accomplish this. 
May it be suggested that the National Council for Geographie Edu- 
cation thoroly plan and effectively organize a survey on all levels— 
elementary, secondary, and college as to where, when, and how 
much geography is taught and is required. Then give a valid test to 
these students to ascertain the current results. Armed with this 
evidence, the National Council could approach the problem. 

These few remarks readily reveal that the vital role and scope 
of geography, with all its creative vigor, still flourishes beneath 
the haze, and eagerly invites the heat and energy of publice opinion 
to burn off the haze. May the National Council furnish that dy- 
namic heat and start burning off the haze, before the next annual 
convention, so that the true glory and romance of geography may 
be revealed in Stockholm in 1960, 
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EXPERIENCES WITH INTEGRATION IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL* 


KATHRYN G. SCOTT 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Prior to 1953, history and geography were taught as separate 
subjects in the junior high schools of Baltimore. A curriculum com- 
mittee, composed of administrators and representatives of the 
supervisory staff, had been working for several years on a new 
organizational plan for the junior high schools. The recommenda- 
tion of this committee, among many other recommendations in 
other fields, was that the existing separate history and geography 
programs of the seventh grade be combined into a ‘‘social studies”’ 
program. Our eighth grade geography program was to be extended 
from a half year toa full year. This eighth grade program of world 
geography was to prepare the students for the first year of world 
history offered in the ninth grade. 

Those of us who had been teaching geography as a separate 
subject had a difficult adjustment to make. Instead of an organiza- 
tional pattern of nine periods of history and geography at the 
seventh grade level, all seventh grade geography teachers were 
asked to experiment in a program combining the two subjects. 
Class periods, originally forty to forty-five minutes in length, were 
increased to fifty minutes. 

The definition of social studies in Baltimore states: ‘* The social 
studies constitute a field of study, a federation of subjects, particu- 
larly history, economics, political science, sociology, and geog- 
raphy.’’ On the seventh grade level, the two subjects concerned are 
history and geography. As to the organization of the two sub- 
jects and the method of combining them, we first tried fusion, then 
alternating units of each subject. Now it looks as if we might re- 
vert to a semester each of history and geography. It is from my 
experience in the development of this program that my ideas on 
the subject have been formed. 

It was hoped by the curriculum committee that by combining the 
two subjects, the seventh grade child would benefit by having one 
less teacher and one less subject, thus redueng the difficulty of ad- 
justment to junior high school. This might well have been the case 


* Presented at the Atlantic City meeting of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers, November, 1956. 
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had the original time allotment been retained, but the nine periods 
once given to history and geography were reduced to six and an 
additional subject added. Thus, in Baltimore at least, one possible 
advantage was not realized. 

Because history and geography have an undeniable relation- 
ship, there is undoubtedly a maximum use of that relationship 
when both are taught by one teacher. Handled by a single person, 
geography can be used to explain history; and history used to pro- 
vide the cultural heritage, which is one part of man’s environment. 
This value, however, can be as effectively realized without any or- 
ganic combination of the two subjects. In fact, unless the two are 
inmaintained as separate entities, there is a decided danger that one 
will overshadow the other. It is the unusual teacher who has equal 
interest in, and preparation for both subjects; and however sin- 
cere the effort, one subject will be emphasized to the detriment of 
the other. In terms of new teachers and by simple arithmetie, to be 
trained in two areas, argues less adequate training in either, In this 
case, both subjects suffer. 

The most complete combination of the two subjects is by fusion. 
Having tried this for a vear, my state of mind and that of my 
pupils could quickly be summarized by putting the preposition 
‘‘con’* in front of the word. There is a surface logic to the state- 
ment that the geography of a region can be learned along with its 
history. Here we come to the need to define geography. If geog- 
raphy is, as many believe, simply the locating of where historical 
events took place, there can be no objection to the above state- 
ment. By this definition of geography one can say: ‘‘ Here is New 
England; down here flows the Connecticut River; to the north 
flows the St. Lawrence; and here sits Boston.’’; and one has taught 
the geography of New England. But if geography is man’s rela- 
tionship to his total environment, it cannot be adapted to an histori- 
cal organization of subject matter. This misconception may well 
spring from the fact that the two exist together. History takes 
place in a geographic setting, is influenced by geographic factors, 
and is itself a part of the geographic picture. However, each has 
an entirely different pattern of thinking; and it is this ability to 
think historically, to think geographically, that is lost in fusion. 


History is a time line; geography is spatial. There is a geog- 
raphy for any given point in history, If time permitted, it might be 
of value to teach historical geography; but when the pressure of 
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time forces a choice, it is certainly of first importance to devote 
that time to present day geography. May I illustrate that as it 
applies to our own country? Because our history conveniently 


moves westward, we erroneously assume that we can move along 
with it geographically, ignoring the fact that in so doing we are 
collecting a set of geographical pictures from different points in 
time. The seventh grade child thus sees New England as the Pil- 
grim Fathers saw it, the Middle Atlantic States during Revolu- 
tionary Times, the South during the Civil War, the Great Plains 
at the time of the Louisiana Purehase—need | go further? The 
result may be graphically represented as a kind of step geography. 
If, on the other hand, each region is brought up to date to show the 
industrial complexities of New Hngland, the port development of 
the Middle Atlantic States, the changes wrought by TVA in the 
South, the cattle industry of the Great Plains, the history of the 
United States becomes segmented. In Baltimore, our history 
teachers felt that deviation from a set time sequence of events up- 
set the chronological pattern needed for junior high school chil- 
dren, who are scholastically immature. 

My next attempt to combine the two subjects was by a series 
of alternating units breaking up the history at convenient points to 
teach regional geography. The most obvious objection to this is 
the fact that once again the chronology of history is interrupted. 
Hlowever, the most disturbing result to me was the interruption to 
the development of a pattern of geographic thinking. The vocab- 
ulary and concepts of geography are new to a seventh grade child 
and difficult for him. He becomes acquainted with them in the first 
region studied, and repetition, region by region, establishes a pat- 
tern of thought applicable to any area. When this development is 
interrupted, much that has been learned is forgotten because the 
pattern has not become firmly established. The pupil needs a con- 
tinuous study, region after region, in order to observe and learn 
some of the simpler generalizations such as: ‘‘areas surrounding 
large cities are usually devoted to truck farming,”’ ‘a good harbor 
needs a hinterland to hecome a port,’’ ‘fin mountain areas one 
usually finds grazing, mining, or both.”’ 

There is, in addition to these basic weaknesses in social studies, 
the practical, if less important, consideration that social studies is 
a more expensive program. Since money for education is usually 
searee, this may deserve some brief attention, Assuming that in a 
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given school, one has five geography and five history teachers; the 
combination of these two subjects requires that ten classrooms be 
equipped for both subjects instead of the original five each. This 
results in either a strain on the budget or in spreading more thinly 
the available materials. In Baltimore we have been fortunate to 
have well-equipped history rooms and geography rooms. The 
spread of these materials was difficult for teachers who are used to 
adequate materials in both areas. 

I would be interested to know what has been done with integra- 
tion on a higher level and with what results. I suspect that the 
most fruitful union of the social studies could be found on a college 
level, when students are well trained in each subject area and have, 
by virtue of college acceptance, the intelligence and maturity to 
achieve a meaningful integration. Realizing the weakness of anal- 
ogy, let me use this one to illustrate the point. When a piano stu- 
dent is faced with a difficult passage, he first practices with his left 
hand and then with his right, and having achieved skill in both, 
puts the two together successfully. May [ suggest that geography 
be considered the left hand, history the right hand? If played to- 
gether too soon the result may be discord. When each is learned 
well, alone, together they may make beautiful musie. 


EXPERIENCE WITH INTEGRATION 
IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES* 


MARGARET F. ABEL 


Lanning School, Trenton, New Jersey 


In analyzing this problem of integration of geographic thinking 
with historical thinking in the intermediate grades, it seems feas- 
ible to first determine when and how the intermediate grade child— 
this ten to twelve vear-old child—learns the best. Is it under a 
formal, rigid time schedule in which the fourteen various subjects 
of the intermediate grades are taught in isolation, or is it under a 
relaxed, pleasant atmosphere in which a system of unification, cor- 
relation, and coordination is taking place? Under which system 
does the child learn the best? 


* Presented at the Atlantic City meeting of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers, December, 1956. 
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Who is this intermediate grade child? What is he like? At this 
age level, no one group of children is more eager to learn. They 
are hungry for knowledge of the world, its people, and its inven- 
tions. They love to do projects. They like to be challenged. They 
like to please you, the teacher. They love to collect things and 
bring them to the classroom, : 

Evidence of these traits can be explained in many ways. Several 
weeks ago, | mentioned rather loosely that we would be studying 
rocks. The following day, at least forty-five rocks arrived of many 
diverse shapes and sizes. In our study of power just last week, it 
was announced by one of our student teachers that we would be 
studying the kinds of coal. In the course of two days, eighteen 
different samples of coal arrived, ranging from the common stove, 
pea, and nut coal to the less familiar varieties of cannel and lig- 
nite. 

What do these illustrations prove? They prove the teacher’s 
problem is not one of arousing or inciting motivation, but rather 
a problem of selection. Just what shall she teach first, or which 
child’s materials shall she use! The alert teacher will, of course, 
know how to handle this problem and she will know also that chil- 
dren learn best when they are interested. 

Interest, however, is not enough. It is merely the spark or be- 
ginning. If the spark is to grow, somehow or other, the child must 
he made to see that what he learns serves a purpose or fulfills a 
need in his life. So, it remains for the teacher to kindle that spark 
by feeding it properly with kindling materials. 

What are these kindling materials? 

At the intermediate level, these kindling materials in the Social 
Studies program take the form of the child’s personal experiences, 
the teacher’s experiences, the use of pictures, maps, stories, pro)- 
ects, and class trips. When to use each one depends primarily on 
the class’s needs as diagnosed by the teacher. 


Two years ago, | was privileged to have had in my class a girl 
who was fortunate in being able to take a Round the World Cruise, 
for three months, with her grandparents. I can’t begin to enu- 
merate the vicarious experiences enjoyed by the whole class from 
such an experience. Here was a definite tangible need for us to have 
a world map, and to keep it up-to-date with a running red ribbon 
at every port-of-call. Letters were received by the participant from 
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us and, in turn, we received letters from her. The letters frequently 
revealed strange customs that needed to be answerd by doing some 
reference reading. Needless to say, the geographical reasons far 
outweigh the historical reasons, but the presentation of both views 
made for a more satisfying conclusion. On her return, the informa- 
tion and souvenirs that were shared with us thru her first-hand 
experiences were, perhaps, the most valuable and long-lasting. 

Here was concrete tangible evidence of a country’s products. 
These products were real and the countries they came from actu- 
ally existed. In short, the cities and countries we had listed on the 
nap took on new meaning. Our single-purpose map which had de- 
picted a route around the world, became a products map as well. 
Here again, the children could see the purposes for their learning. 

It is interesting to cite here that many educators feel that chil- 
dren, at this age level, tend more to rote memorization of facts and 
do not engage in any deep reasoning. Going back for a brief mo- 
ment to the trip, just mentioned—when the cruise reached India, 
our child traveler, who had beautiful, long, blond hair, was sur- 
rounded by the Indian people. They either stared at her, felt her 
clothes, or patted her hair. The reason for such interest was, as the 
steward of the ship related to the grandparents, the fact that these 
people of India had never seen an American child. Their concept of 
America was that it was inhabited by all old people. Contrary to 
the opinion that children do not reason well, this is a direct quote 
from one of my class. ‘‘ 1 guess those people in India really changed 
their minds about us.”* Children can and do reason in a mature 
manner, and more so with proper guidance. 

Recently, the study of the earth as a sphere and the defimition 
of a hemisphere was explained to the class. The prefixes of semi, 
demi, and hemi, had been discussed as meaning half. Upon open- 
ing the social studies books, there appeared on four successive 
pages the Northern Hemisphere, the Southern Hemisphere, the 
Kastern Hemisphere, and the Western Hemisphere. Naturally, the 
teacher's question, previous to the opening of the books, had been 
‘* How many hemispheres are there?’’ As vou might suspect, some 
deep thinking occurred. 

According to the dictionary’s definition, there must be two 
hemispheres, but the book showed four hemispheres. Finally, after 
analyzing the drawings, one child raised his hand and said, ‘‘Some 
of the same land is shown twice. There must be only two hemi- 
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spheres.’’ Here again, is an example of good sound reasoning by the 
child to fulfill his need. 

If the kindling materials, mentioned earlier, are to keep the fire 
burning brightly, somehow or other, the child must assimilate what 
he is learning into his patterns of thought. He must be able to see 
the information he has learned in relation to something else. He 
must be able to correlate it with other subjects and events. 

The recent sinking of the Andrea Doria and the many written 
articles and television programs devoted to the sinking of the 
Titanic is an example of this correlation. Children are in- 
terested in these current topics. They have a purpose in reading 
them. And they associate their new learnings with their past learn- 
ings. So, we can safely say that one of the best proofs of actual 
growth is what the children notice and give thought to when they 
are on their own and preferably away from the classroom. 

As a final thought, | rather like to compare this topic of inte- 
gration versus isolated subjects with a beautiful painting. If an 
artist brings into play many beautiful colors, his vision is more 
vividly portrayed. Likewise, information from various fields on 
one subject create a more intense impression. 


CONSERVATION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE* 


ELLA O. KEENE, 


Keene Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire 


As this member of the Conservation Committee of the National 
Council for Geographic Education looks at the program as de- 
veloped in New Hampshire over the last ten years, it appears 
sporadic, uncoordinated and difficult to evaluate. However, the 
Conservation Education Association has evaluated the program 
and congratulated the committees in the state on their progress 
toward the ultimate goal of a well informed citizenry in matters 
concerning the wise use of natural resources. 


* Presented at the Atlantic City meeting of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers, November, 1956. 
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Karty iy Resource—Use Mpucation 

For many years the Society for the Protection of New Hamp- 
shire Forests has sponsored at Spruce Pond Camp (near Allen- 
town) a one week course for high school students. The instructors 
in the camp are from the fields of wild life, soil conservation, water 
resources and forestry. The young people are sponsored by vari- 
ous community organizations. The camp is co-educational. Young 
people who show unusual promise may return to the camp a second 
vear to participate in an advanced program. 

At the close of the Spruce Pond Camp, the whole staff moves to 
the Lost River Reservation (near Woodstock) to conduct a similar 
course for teachers. The teachers too, are sponsored by community 
organizations or by their supervisory unions. The teachers col- 
leges grant one semester hour credit for this course. An additional 
credit may be obtained by attending the camp a second year, 


IMpeTUs FROM COMMUNITY Stupies Course 

While these two camps were the initial effort, the real impetus 
to resource-use education was the intersession course offered by 
Columbia University under the direction of Dr. Hubert Evans 
entitled Community Studies. The facilities of Plymouth Teachers 
College (Plymouth) were used for four weeks. Supervisory unions 
in New Hampshire made this course available to their teachers 
thru either full or partial subsidy. 

Plymouth is nearly the geographic center of the state, in a re- 
gion vitally concerned with the tourist business. Any community 
study in such a region must examine in detail the resource use of 
the region. 

The philosophy of resource-use education in New Hampshire, 
is committed to the principle that the work should be integrated 
into existing courses in the curriculum. At no time should resource- 
use education become a separate course. 

The Education Technician for the State Department of Fish 
and Game devoted special attention to the New Hampshire teachers 
participating in the Community Studies course, helping them to 
develop methods of integrating the materials into existing courses. 


APPLICATION AND EVALUATION OF METHODS 


On their return to their communities from the Plymouth ses- 
sion, the teachers became the nucleus for committees to make the 
basic philosophy operate efficiently in their schools. 
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Especially commendable work has been done in such communi- 
ties as Beebe, Tamworth, Stratford and Plymouth. Plymouth 
High School has had a committee operating for several years. 
Classes in physics investigated power resources to include steam, 
electricity and water power with emphasis on conditions which 
create abundance. General Science classes were concerned with 
water pollution and stream improvement. Mconomics classes were 
concerned with problems of labor supply. English teachers devoted 
some of their time to helping students with written and oral re- 
ports to be presented to the public thru the press and reports to 
lay groups. The school library devoted most of its budget to books 
on resource use. 

In evaluating the program, they feel that the level of general 
education has been raised. Pupils like the integration of resource- 
use education into the existing subject matter fields for it relates 
their study to familiar elements in their environment. Parents are 
pleased with the direct application of learning to the real business 
of making a living. Teachers have come to appreciate the motivat- 
ing force of resource-use education as a teaching medium. 

Orner Errorrs WirHIN THE STATE 

At Peterborough, in the southwestern corner of the state, Bos- 
ton University maintains Sargent Camp. Under the direction of 
Leslie Clark, the camp is maintained as a year round laboratory 
for out-door edueation. Whole classes, grades 5 thru 12, move to 
the camp for one week. The pupils are accompanied by their regu- 
lar class teachers. The children are given experiences in mapping, 
in the study of vegetation and wild life and obtain some insight into 
the ecology of the region. The camp has a long waiting list. The 
weeks most in demand are those when maple syrup is being made. 
Student teachers from Keene Teachers College may participate 
in the program tor one week periods. In October 1956, a regional 
workshop for leadership training in conservation and out-door edu- 
‘ation was conducted here for adult leaders from northeastern 
United States. 


TracHer Epucation LN-Service TRAINING 
Some work in resource-use education is being done at the two 
teachers colleges. At Plymouth Teachers College, under the direc- 
tion of Robert Boyd (science) a course is offered on alternate years 
entitled New Hampshire Resources. Class periods are scheduled 
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to allow five to six hours in a block which give time for adequate 
field work. 

Keene Teachers College offers a course with a similar title. The 
basic philosophy at the inception of this course was for social sci- 
ence background and it has been difficult to change. Keene Teachers 
College is definitely urban in character, and because many of the 
students work part time, it has not been possible to allow adequate 
time for field work. However, any course with such a title must 
examine the resources of a given community and some first hand 
experiences are given thru industrial interviews and by the use of 
resource persons as consultants. 

Both institutions use a resource-use approach in many of their 
classes especially geography, economics and methods of teaching 
social science. 

The State Department of Education allows released school time 
for three day workshops for teachers. The theme of the workshops 
is selected by the teachers themselves and Resource-Use Education 
has had wide popularity. Over the last five vears, twenty or more 
such workshops have been conducted with interested persons from 
the teachers colleges as consultants. 

The State Department of Education has developed and pub- 
lished guides for Resource-Use Education at both the elementary 
and secondary levels. These are both in the hands of the teachers 
in the field. 


SUMMARY AND CoNCLUSION 
If one were asked why New Hampshire has developed this field, 
the following are suggestive : 
1. New Hampshire is a small state with limited resources. We 
must make the most of the assets which we have. 

2. The movement has been initiated by a few far sighted in- 
dividuals who feel deep concern for the economic welfare of 
of the state. 

3. While the population is predominantly urban, there are only 
11 cities of over 10,000 population. This means that a large 
portion of the population lives in small communities. They 
are interested in wise forest management, in fishing and 
hunting in the tourist business and in other outdoor aetivi- 
ties. 


4. The newly organized Water Shed Councils are engaged in 
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examining the resources within their respective water sheds 
and, as individuals, are concerned with seeing the philosophy 
incorporated into the education of the youth. 

If one were asked what the state most needs in the field of Re- 
source-Use Education, we probably need at some level, possibly in 
the Department of Education, a person employed to coordinate all 
these activities that the movement be less sporadic and more easily 
evaluated. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT WORK 


The Constitution of the NCGE lists the following as duties of the State Coordina- 
tors: 

Keep in touch with state educational plans and programs; assist those persons in- 
terested in the improvement of geographic teaching; watch for occasions upon which 
action might be taken to promote the standards of geography teacher-training and 
certification at both the elementary and secondary levels, 

Publicize, within the state, the annual meeting of the National Council, and any 
National Council awards and honors received by citizens of the State 

Report annually to the Director of State Coordinators. 

NCGE COORDINATORS—FEBRUARY 1957 
Alabama. J. M. Richardson, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 
Arizona. George T. Renner, III, Arizona State Colleg>, Tempe 
Arkansas. C, M. Strack, Henderson State College, Arkadelphia 
California, William G. Byron, Los Angeles State College, 5280 Gravois Avenue, Los 

Angeles 32 
Colorado. Eugenia W. Tuttle, Box 24, Estes Park 
Connecticut. Pauline Schwartz, New Haven State Teachers Collego, New Haven 
Dist. of Columbia. William Jenkins, McKinley High School, 2nd and T Streets NE, 

Washington, D.C, 

Florida. Mary Bostick, Demonstration School, Florida State University, Tallahassee 
Georgia. James A. Barnes, University of Georgia, Athens 

Idaho. Harry A. Caldwell, University of Idaho, Moscow 

Illinois. Kermit M. Laidig, Illinois State Normal University, Normal 

Indiana. G. David Koch, State Teachers College, Terre Haute 

Iowa. Mary Beecher, Television Center, State University of Iowa, Iowa City 
Kansas. Grace Starlin, 721 W. 8th Street, Newton 

Kentucky. R. Paul Terrell, Western Kentucky Teachers College, Bowling Green 
Louisiana. Bonnie Mae Smith, City Public Schools, Lake Charles 

Maine. Myron FE. Starbird, Farmington Teachers College, Farmington 

Maryland. Oliver H. Laine, State Teachers College, Towson 

Massachusetts. Ada M. Shawkey, State Teachers College, Framingham 
Michig:.n. Fred E. Dohrs, Wayne University, Detroit 

Minnesota. Hildegard Binder Johnson, Macalester College, St. Paul 

Mississippi. Carol Brumby, Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland 

Missouri. Sidney E. Ekblaw, University of Kansas, Kansas City 
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Montuzna. Nicholas Helburn, Route #3, Bozeman 

Nebraska. Esther 8. Anderson, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 

Nevada. Thelma Flavin, Apt. 224 Blair House, 334 Desert Inn Road, Las Vegas 

New England. St. Lawrence Geographical Conference—Mildred Berman, Secretary, State 
Teachers College, Salem 

New Hampshire. Trevor Llovd, Dartmouth College, Hanover 

New Jersey. Adelbert K. Botts, State Teachers College, Trenton 

New Mexico. Wilfred Kelley, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 

New York. Howard H. Flierl, State University of New York, New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany 

North Carolina, Robert Cramer, East Carolina College, Greenville 

North Dakota. Viola M. Bohn, 915 Avenue F East, Bismarck 

Ohio. John Wesley Coulter, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21 

Oklahoma. Gordon M. Harrel, East Central State College, Ada 

Oregon. John Dart, Portland State College, Portland 

Pennsylvania. Katherine Montgomery, Apt. #11, Crome Apartments, 133 Harrison 
Avenue, Greensburg 

Rhode Island. Marion L. Wright, Rhode Island College of Education, Providence 

South Carolina. Julian J. Petty, University of South Carolina, Columbia 

South Dakota. Charlotte N. Noteboom, University of South Dakota, Vermillion 

Tennessee, Marie Harrison, East Tennessee State College, Johnson City 

Texas. Lorrin Kennamer, University of Texas, Austin 

Utah. S. Elliott Budge, 1201 Ridgedale Lane, Salt Lake City 6 

Vermont. Vincent H. Malmstrom, Middlebury College, Middlebury 

Virginia. Charles F. Lane, Longwood College, Farmville 

Washington, Robert Funderburk, Central Washington College, Ellensburg 

West Virginia. Sam E. Clagg. Marshall College, Huntington 1 

Wisconsin. Clarence Olmstead, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


CANADA 
British Columbia. J. Lewis Robinson, University of British Columbia, Vancouver 
Ontario. J. W. Hamilton, Forest Hills Collegiate, Eglinton Avenue W., Toronto 


Herbert Gross 


Director of Coordinators 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Apert J. Nystrom, founder of A. J. Nystrom and Company, passed away recently 
at his home at Ft. Lauderdale, Florida. Mr, Nystrom for many years was a devoted 
friend of the National Council for Geographic Education, It was in 1920 when Mr. 
Nystrom began his personal cooperation with the National Council as publisher of the 
JourRNAL or GrocrapHy. He never lost interest and that continued interest and support 
has been maintained by the Company which he founded. As a tribute to his memory 
the present directors of the A. J. Nystrom & Company have cstablished a scholarship 


to be known as “The A. J. Nystrom Memorial Scholarship for Advanced Study in the 
Teaching of Geography.” The candidate for the scholarship will be selected, and the 
award made by the Association of American Geographers, 
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Rand M¢Nally & Company, celebrating its 100th anniversary, 
. proudly announces the creation of 


. 


A startling and revolutionary concept designed to 
help the student visualize the character and dis- @ variations in shading which indicate relief within 
tribution of physical and man-made phenomena of elevation. © gradual merging of layer 
: tint into the next to remove sharp breaks in elevation 
over the earth s surface. : aa @ full-color photographic portrayals of map symbols 
For the first time a third dimension is created by along the bottom of the map. @ two classifications of 
accurately merging the color of one elevation with —type—large bold face type for observance from the 
the next elevation, there-by imparting a feeling of student's desk; smaller type for close reference. @ the 
reality. use of special symbols to designate metropolitan areas. 


Remember ... the Rand McNally Representative in your area is a trained professional map and globe consultant. 


Education Division « Rand MSNally & Company » P. 0. Box 7600, Chicago 80 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
GEOGRAPHY 


Tenth Session, June 30th-August 9th, 1957 at 
Stanstead College, Stanstead, P.Q., Canada 


Special Program Studying The North and 
The Middle East 
@ Study critical areas of world strife in their geo- Directed by F. Kenneth Hare, Chairman, 
graphical setting. Enroll in this six-weeks’ vaca- Geography Department, McGill University 
tion summer school for professional teachers and 
students of Geography and for specialists in the @ Courses: Man in the Northlands, Arctic Environ- 
Armed Forces. Instruction at graduate and under- ment, Political Geography, Human Geography, 
graduate levels; academic credits; special pro- Agricultural Geography, Middle East, Africa, 
gram for teachers. Weather and Climate, Soviet Union, Modern 
Canadian Industrialization, Laboratory Geog- 


Staffed by experts from Canada, United States, raphy, Field Work. 


Europe and New Zealand. Lecturers: J. Brian 
Bird, F. Kenneth Hare, Theo. Hills, Svenn Orvig, Comfortable accommodation in modern co-educa- 
J. H. G. Lebon, L. Dudley Stamp, Bogdan tional Stanstead College amidst beautiful country 
Zaborski. near U.S. border. i 


Tuition $125.00 Registration Fee $25.00 Board and Residence $105.00 
(ALL CANADIAN FUNDS) (OPTIONAL) 


McGILL UNIVERSITY ... Geography Summer School 


Enquiries to: Director, Geography Summer School, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 


Deal with those who deal with us—Write our advertisers 
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We Have It! BIG 64” 
WALL MAPS 


of the 


United States 
and the 


WORLD 


New and Improved 
Physical-Political Maps 
GRADED PROGRAM 
@ Edited to fit the student's 


growth and understanding at var- 
ious grade levels. 


® Sets up a carefully planned 
buying program. Saves money. 
@ MARKABLE-KLEENABLE surface 
on globes and maps, an exclusive 


Cram development, Mark-on, 
THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, inc 


Rub-off—Easy to clean. 
720 EAST WASHINGTON STREET INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


Send for New Catalog No. 90 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


About three-fourths of our export coal goes to Western Europe. Most of it is pur- 


chased by Great Britain, Italy, West Germany, Netherlands, Belgium, France, and 


Austria. Inability of many European countries to meet their power needs has stimulated 


development of atomic power plants. 


Have vou seen the thirty-one page Bulletin of the Illinois Geographical Society? 


It carries three major articles which deal with The Illinois Waterway, Coal Mining in 


Christian County, and The Chicago Vegetable Producing Area, The Society Secretary is 
Clarence W. Sorensen, Normal, Illinois. 


Students and teachers interested in the geography of Turkey will find some valu- 


able material in the Review published by the Geographical Institute of the University 


of Istanbul. Number 3 of the 1956 international edition carries three articles entitled: 


Dry Months and Dry Seasons in Turkey, Study of Droughts in Turkey by Statistical 


Methods, and Some Observations Concerning Dry Farming in Arid Regions of Turkey. 


Mention the JOURNAL—It Assures Service 
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SUMMER SCHOOL Southern California 


CLARK UNIVERSITY SUMMER 
Special and Standard Undergraduate E I N 


and Graduate Courses in Liberal Arts, 
Education June 24-August 2; 


August 5-August 31 
GEOGRAPHY 


’ Numerous courses will be offered in 
Cartography 


all divisions of the University— 


Problem Areas in the World graduate and undergraduate. Faculty 
Geography of the Middle East includes many distinguished profes- 


sors. Organized social, cultural, and 
recreational activities are provided. 


Research in Geography 


INTERSESSION: June 10-29 


Delightful summer climate. 
SUMMER SESSION: July 1-Aug. 16 


For Bulletin, write to 


University of Southern California 


Worcester, Mass. Los Angeles 7 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Have your students become acquainted with the new independent nation—Ghana? 
Ghana includes the Gold Coast and the British Trusteeship Togoland, and is about the 
size of Indiana and Illinois combined. The name comes from a legendary Negro king- 
dom. The population is approximately 5,000,000. Its resources include forests, bauxite, 
cocoa, rubber, palm oil, gold, diamonds, and manganese, Cocoa is the chief export, and 
earner of dollars for exchange. Due to low prices on the world market, it is said that 
the new crop will be sold at a heavy loss, Producers receive a guaranteed price. Ambi- 
tions include water power development, railroads, and production of aluminum, This 
will require a very large amount of foreign capital. No one, with the possible exception 
of USSR, appears to be interested in such an investment. What is the future of Ghana? 


Credit for being the first in Texas goes to the Junior Geography Club of the 
Weatherford Junior High School. The club is sponsored by Beulah Caraway, the able, 
and energetic president of the Texas Council of Geography Teachers. The JourRNAL ex- 
tends its congratulations. 


Proved crude oil reserves of the United States January 1, 1956 were 30,012,000,000 
barrels, and January 1, 1957, 30,434,000,000. Texas, California, Louisiana, and Oklahoma 
lead in estimated reserves. The reserves of 16 states declined. 


Tell Advertisers You Saw It in the JOURNAL 
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THE NEW 
RAND M¢NALLY 


BLENDED GEOGRAPHY-HISTORY SERIES 


BLENDED: To you—the teacher—these books 
combine geography and history. To your students 
these books are a vivid and colorful fusing of simple 
basic relationships between man and his land and his 


past and present. 
The Titles 


AROUND THE HOME 
MANY LANDS 


EXAMINE: the helpful and practical pupil aids— 
Getting Ready to Study 


lext—picture—map technique 
Complete Map Program BEYOND OUR BORDERS 


—especially the Color Merged Relief Maps WITHIN OUR BORDERS 
[The Workshops WITHIN THE AMERICAS 


—separate questions on geography and on history BEYOND THE OCEANS 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY - P.O. BOX 7600 - Chicago 80, Illinois 


MONTCLAIR (N.J.) STATE A SPECIAL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE* Announces... SUMMER PROGRAM 


INSTITUTES ON WORLD AFFAIRS 


DATES: July 1 to July 19, 1957 


Western Europe at Mid-Century— 15. Sessions, 9:30-12/30 


The United States and World Affairs— ‘thee sane 
ACTIVITIES COLLEGE CREDIT 


Films Exhibits Three points of college credit for each Institute 
either graduate or undergraduate, may be granted to 
Seminars Guest Lecturers those who satisfactorily complete the requirements for 

Panel Discussions Free Teaching Materials academic credit. Those desiring eredit must have com- 
pleted at least two years of college work or an acceptable 


Field Trips to New York City and U.N. equivalent. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
Each Institute tuition but WRITE TO: Robert R. Beckwith 


and board 


Room and board, but not lunch, per week ©... . 14.50 Montelair State Teachers College 
Lunches, trips, and incidental purchases are extra. Upper Montelair, N.J. 


* Non-residents of New Jersey pay 10.50 


* “4 WOODED CAMPUS THIRTY MINUTES FROM TIMES SQUARE” 


Do Your Part—Buy from our Advertisers 
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— New Brutish Jsles Map—— 


Edited by A. E. Moodie, B.A., Ph.D., University of London 
Jil2rp—LATEST ADDITION to Denoyer-Geppert’s 
44 x 58” Physical-Political (*‘J-rp’’) Series 


Political data, superimposed on the physical base, re- 
flects Mans’ over-all reaction to his environment. 


DENOYER -GEPPERT SERIES 
4 


‘ 


BRITISH 


Scale: 14 miles to the inch 


Contour layer coloring corresponds to the internationally accepted scheme for show- 
ing land elevation. Valuable insets include: map of the world with British Isles in 
red to show world setting; graphic-pictorial legend; table of definitions of physical. 
political, and geographical terms. 


Available in various mountings Write for further information 


Maps ° Globes 


ie ||| DENOYER-GEPPERT Co. 


Atlases ° Pictures 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Hl. 


Deal with those who deal with us—Write our advertisers 
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Popular Geogra phy Texts from Prentice-Hall... 


WORLD REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 

by OLIVER H. HEINTZELMAN, Oregon 

State and RICHARD M. HIGHSMITH, 

JR., Oregon State College 
This basic text presents a concise view of the world 
as the home of man. The approach is practical, 
logical and systematic, providing an introduction 
to the field of geography while giving a survey of 
the world. One chapter is devoted exclusively to the 
nature and elements of geography, but following 
this, geographic principles are woven into the text 
as they become functional. The authors divide the 
world into 14 regional types and each is analyzed 
from the standpoint of its physical environment 
and the human activity within it. 


352 pages 7” 9%” + Published 1955 + Text list $6.50 


REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY OF ANGLO-AMERICA, 
2nd Edition 

by C. LANGDON WHITE, Stanford Uni- 

versity and EDWIN J. FOSCUE, South- 

ern Methodist University 
Widely adopted, this text studies regions as the 
determining factors in the life and economy of 
Anglo-America. By uniquely organizing an abund- 
ance of timely and effective material, the authors 
emphasize the role of 15 “human-use”’ regions. 
Your students get a vivid picture of the life of each 
region—its physical features, natural resources, 
agricultural and manufactured goods, industrial 
output, and the cultural and social development of 
the inhabitants. 


518 pages + 7% « 9%” + maps and photographs « Published 1954 
Text list $7.50 


appro al cop s available from 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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